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THE ASPIRATIONS OF GIOTTO 

In these critical days, when the iconoclasts delight to overthrow 
our cherished beliefs, the story of the discovery of the boy 
Giotto by Cimabue as he was making pictures of his father's 
sheep, has been challenged and even denied, but so-called 
'legends' have a wonderful way of reestablising themselves 
as time goes on and fresh evidence comes into court, and 
the story told by Lorenzo Ghiberti early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and repeated by numerous biographers, is not lightly to 
be cast aside. 

Yet even if the details of Giotto's early days should not be 
entirely accurate, the fact remains that it was to Cimabue that 
he first owed those aspirations that run through his works 
like a living flame. It was in the year 1280, when the peasant 
farmer's little son was but four years old, that Cimabue painted 
the far-famed Madonna which was brought to the Florentine 
church of Santa Maria Novella with such rejoicings that the 
street in which he lived was given the name which it bears to 
this day — the Borgo Allegri. The glowing picture in which 
Lord Leighton immortalized this incident has sent many an art- 
lover to the church in the expectation of finding a painting 
beautiful beyond compare, and when they are confronted by its 
dim colouring and wooden figures they are but too often inclined 
to echo the wish of Nathaniel Hawthorne that itjmight be 
"borne out of the church in another 'triumphal procession"and 
reverently burnt". 

But the picture must not be judged'by its^stiff draperies and 
lifeless anatomy — what we have to realize is that here Cimabue 
broke^and threw away the fettering traditions j3f the^past, that 
here he left behind him the uncouth methods of the Byzantine 
school and attempted a truth and reality that had as yet found no 
expression in Art. It was as a pioneer^and a discoverer that 
his fellow-citizens regarded him, and when he died they placed 
an inscription upon his tomb in the Cathedral to the effect that 
they counted him master of painting during his life and a star 
among the stars of heaven in his death. 
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The dark and narrow Borgo Allegri scarcely seems like holy 
ground to-day, with all the noises of Florentine street life surg- 
ing through it and with so little of beauty or charm to attract the 
eye; yet here if anywhere the lover of Art should take his shoes 
from his feet, for in one of its tall old houses was the workshop 
of that Ghiberti whose doors for the Baptistery Michael Angelo 
declared to be fit for the gates of Paradise, in another was the 
workshop of Rosellino, the inspired sculptor of the tomb of the 
Cardinal of Portugal in the church of San Miniato, and between 
them was the studio where Cimabue taught his shepherd boy. 
From the sheepfolds he took him to slay the Giant Tradition, 
even as David was taken from the sheepfolds to slay the enemy 
of Israel, and it is difficult to believe that his admiration of his 
pupil's genius ever turned into jealousy — although Dante hints 
at it, and Dante, since he was the friend of both, had special 
opportunities of knowing the truth. The lines are to be found 
in the eleventh Canto of the Purgatorio, where Dante says that 
he met Oderigi, the painter of Gubbio, who told him that his 
fame had been obscured by his pupil, Franco of Bologna, a re- 
mark which caused Dante to exclaim : — 

" O powers of man! how vain your glory, nipt 
E'en in its height of verdure, if an age 
Less bright succeed not. Cimabue thought 
To lord it over painting's field, and now 
The cry is Giotto, and his name's eclipsed." 1 

It seems improbable that Dante would have made this allusion 
unless it were based upon something that he had observed, but 
since there is no evidence to corroborate it we may be allowed to 
believe that he was mistaken and that Cimabue did not really 
desire that the age which followed his own should be less bright 
so that his own fame should suffer no loss, but that he rejoiced 
in his pupil's success and felt that it repaid him for all the care 
that he had bestowed upon him. 

It was not only in drawing and painting that the boy received 
instruction, for we are told that Cimabue procured lessons for 
him from Brunetto Latini, one of the most celebrated teachers 

1 Cary's translation. 
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of the day in languages and philosophy. Latini had been Dante's 
tutor and it was no doubt through him that the painter and poet 
first became acquainted, but little record of their friendship has 
come down to us. Dante was eleven years older than Giotto, he 
was of good birth and distinguished appearance and already 
marked out for high employment in the State ; whereas Giotto 
was a peasant, plain of feature and sturdy of build, with noth- 
ing but his own powers to help him on his way. But golden 
souls never fail to recognize one another: Vasari tells us that 
Giotto was inspired in some of his paintings by the ideas of 
Dante, and though this assertion has been questioned by modern 
critics, it is certain, at any rate, that two such men cannot have 
met without striking fire from each other's minds. It was in the 
Bargello that Dante entered upon his first service for the State, 
and there he and Giotto must often have met, for Giotto was 
working on his frescoes in the Chapel at the time that Dante 
made his first speech in the upper hall in 1295. Whether the 
portrait of Dante was part of the decoration chosen and com- 
missioned by the authorities is unknown — one would like to 
think that it was his own idea to portray his friend among the 
Blessed in Paradise that he might leave a bit of his heart to 
throb and burn in the midst of his ordered tasks. For many years 
the fresco was lost to the world, covered with whitewash by the 
enemies of Dante — so it is said — that the remembrance of his 
face might be blotted out from the city that had driven him from 
her gates ; but in 1840 it was once more brought to light, greatly 
owing to the exertions of Mr. Kirkup, an English resident in 
Florence, the calm, youthful face, coming as a revelation to a 
world long familiar with the stern, tragic features of the poet 
in his later years of exile and sorrow. 

But much as these two mighty men of genius must have 
had in common, there were differences between them: Dante's 
spirit dwelt in realms apart and soared high above his fellow- 
men, whereas Giotto was eminently human; sharing in everyday 
interests and holding his own in jests and witty retorts. It was 
Boccaccio who recorded most of these tales of Giotto, and 
although they may not now seem of great value, they show at 
least that he had a gay and pleasant temper, as, for example, the 

36 
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laughing remark he made when thrown clown in a dirty street 
by a pig which ran between his feet: "I have made thousands 
of scudi out of his bristles, but have never given so much as a 
cup of broth to any of his family." 

Giotto's love of humanity was perhaps the source of that innno- 
vation of his which so startled the world of Art — the representa- 
tion of living persons, once attempted by painters, but in disuse 
for some two hundred years. It is difficult to realize in the pres- 
ent day the restrictions and limitations that hemmed in the 
artist in the fourteenth century: perspective was little under- 
stood, the secrets of light and shadow had hardly been divined, 
while anatomy could be learned not by experiment but only by 
observation. Painters had begun to chafe at these restrictions, 
but since their works were in almost every case commissioned 
for the adornment of ecclesiastical buildings, they could not ven- 
ture to violate recognized traditions. In the light of such facts 
as these, the achievements of Giotto are marvellous indeed; 
but although it has been said that "his Art concentrates all the 
attainments of his time", it is in his aspirations rather than in 
his attainments that his inmost spirit is revealed. He loved and 
painted the visible, but his reach exceeded his grasp and the 
eyes of his soul were fixed upon the unseen, and this led him to 
what was perhaps the greatest of his innovations — the expression 
of the emotions. 

Even in the pictures of Cimabue wooden features and impas- 
sive attitudes still prevailed, but the faces and figures of Giotto 
are alive with love and hate, with hope and fear, with agitation 
and grief. This was something as wonderful as it was new, and 
it is not surprising that the young artist's fame was noised 
abroad, and that the reputation which he achieved in his own 
day has increased rather than diminished. Numberless pictures 
of the Annunciation had already been painted, but he was the 
first to portray a look of fear upon the face of the Virgin — a 
natural and most human shrinking from the cup that is given 
her to drink. The Presentation of Christ in the Temple was 
another favorite subject, but Giotto was the first to break with 
the conventional treatment and to depict the Infant as turning 
from the priest to his Mother with a childlike gesture of alarm. 
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The life of John the Baptist, again, had inspired numerous ar- 
tists, but it was Giotto who first painted grief in the faces of 
the disciples who bent over the body of their murdered Master. 

Further instances of Giotto's power of interpreting human 
emotion may be found in the frescoes of the Franciscan Church 
at Assisi. It was about 1290 that Cimabue was asked to 
undertake its decoration, and his young apprentice went with 
him to assist in the work. These frescoes have been often de- 
scribed and reproduced, and there has been much controversy as to 
their exact date and as to the number which can be attributed to 
the hand of Giotto, but there can be little doubt about those in 
which the faces are instinct with feeling. Perhaps the most 
beautiful of the pictured Allegories in the Lower Church, is the 
marriage of St. Francis with Poverty, in which Christ lays the 
hand of the Saint in that of a figure clad in a torn and patched 
garment, with bare feet, but with wings that show her to be one of 
the angelic host — a fitting bride for him whose face glows with 
rapture as he gazes upon her. 

Commissions now began to flow in from all sides and the 
painter's life was one of unbroken industry. It was in answer 
to a summons from Rome from Pope Boniface the Eighth that 
Giotto drew the faultless circle, the fame of which gave rise to 
the Italian saying— "As round as the O of Giotto". The mes- 
senger sent by the Pope was told to ask for a proof of his skill, 
and Giotto, taking a sheet of paper and a brush dipped in red, 
drew a round O with one sweep of his hand and gave it to the 
man. "Am I to have nothing more than this?" demanded the 
astonished messenger, to which Giotto replied : "That is enough 
and to spare." The Pope, on hearing the story, recognized 
the wonderful skill of the artist and at once requested him to 
undertake several important works in Rome; among them the 
Navicella, a mosaic in the vestibule of St. Peter's. The design 
is an allegorical one: the Ship of the Church labors in a tossing 
sea while the Apostles seek to guide it and the winds in the 
shape of Demons try to wreck it. The Navicella is the only 
mosaic by Giotto of which there is any record, and since there 
was at the time a number of well-known workers in the art it 
might have been doubted whether it is really attributable to him. 
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were it not for a document discovered in the Vatican Library in 
which it is stated that Canon Jacopo Stefaneschi — 

"in the year 1298 ordered the Navicella of St. Peter to be 
made in elegant mosaic by the hand of Giotto, a very cele- 
brated painter, and paid two thousand two hundred florins 
for the work. ' ' 

Had Giotto accepted all the invitations that came to him his 
own beloved city of Florence would have possessed but little of 
his work. It was in 1305 that he went to Padua to paint the 
walls of the Chapel of the Arena, so called because it had been 
built on the site of an ancient Amphitheatre. The subjects of 
frescoes are taken from the history of Christ and of his Mother, 
beginning with the rejection of Joachim's off erring on account 
of his childishness and the promise of a son to him and his wife, 
Anna, and leading on from the betrothal of the Virgin and the 
birth of Christ at Bethlehem to his Crucifixion and Ascension. 
It was in Padua that Giotto once more met his friend Dante, 
and the fact is recorded by Benvenuto da Imola in his commen- 
tary on the lines in the Purgatorio concerning Giotto's fame: — 

"Our poet is right to commend Giotto, both by reason of 
his virtue and of the city to which he belonged and the 
friends he had. For there are two other Florentine poets 
who make mention of this Giotto — I mean Petrarch and 
Baccaccio, who write that so great was the excellence of wit 
and of Art in this noble painter that Nature brought forth 
nothing but he so truly represented it that the eye of the 
onlooker was often deceived, taking the thing painted for 
real. Now it once happened that while Giotto was still 
fairly young, he was painting at Padua a Chapel where was 
once the Theatre or Arena ; Dante came to the place and 
Giotto received him with honour and took him to his house." 

Vasari says that Dante induced Giotto to go with him to 
Ravenna, and the fact that some of the frescoes in the church 
of San Giovanni are attributed to his brush seems to corroborate 
the statement. In any case, Dante has himself recorded that he 
watched him at work in his house at Padua and wondered at the fact 
that while the creations of his brain were so beautiful, his flesh- 
and-blood children should be so ill-favored — an opinion which he 
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probably kept to himself, or Giotto's wife Ciuta, of the parish of 
Santa Reparata in Florence, might have forbidden him the house. 

From Padua, Giotto journeyed to Verona to execute a com- 
mission for Can Grande della Scala, and from Verona he went to 
Ferrara and Rimini, to Urbino, Arezzo and Lucca; but at every 
possible opportunity he returned to Florence. Although most 
of his works have now perished, there still remain his frescoes 
in the Bardi and the Peruzzi Chapels of Santa Croce, the former 
decorated with scenes from the life of St. Francis and the latter 
with scenes from the life of John the Baptist. These frescoes 
are considered by many to be the crown of his work. 

It was towards the close of his life, about 1328, that he under- 
took the lengthy journey to Naples in obedience to the summons 
of King Robert. Here he was received with enthusiasm and 
produced a series of frescoes, none of which remains; the king's 
high opinion of him is shown by the degree dated January 20, 
1320, in which he commands that "Master Giotto of Florence" 
is to be made one of his household during his stay in Naples, 
since "it is our good pleasure to gather in the society of our 
household those who are distinguished by uprightness of con- 
duct and by virtue joined to discretion". Nor did the painter's 
free and easy jests at all diminish the king's admiration for him: 
"If I were you I would leave off working while the weather is so 
hot", said the monarch one day; to which Giotto immediately 
replied: "So would I if I were King Robert!" "Paint me a 
picture of my kingdom", said the king on another occasion, and 
with ironic allusion to the fickle nature of the Neapolitans, 
Giotto painted a saddled and ladened ass, sniffing at a pack- 
saddle on the ground before it on which lay a crown and a sceptre. 

But Giotto was not only a painter, and it was in the last years 
of his life that he designed the glorious Campanile that alone 
would have made him immortal — the Campanile on which Brown- 
ing looked down from the gates of his villa, washed by the 
evening water-gold: — 

"And of all I saw and of all I praised, 
The most to praise and the best to see 
Was the startling beH-tower Giotto raised : 
But why did it more than startle me?" 
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At first sight of that bell-tower makes the epithet 'startling' 
seem inappropriate— almost derogatory — to the lovely and living 
flower of marble; but to study its history is to realize that 
Browning used the right term, for it was a man of fifty-eight, 
with a lifetime of painting behind him, who was suddenly called 
upon to become an architect, and who — grapp'ing with all the 
difficulties of a new art — gave the world this masterpiece. The 
Cathedral had now been many years in building, and why a painter 
should have been chosen to design the Campanile is not clear; 
the high estimate of him held by the rulers of Florence is shown 
by the terms of the document : — 

"Desiring that the works now in operation and those 
which it is fitting should be undertaken in the city of 
Florence on behalf of the Florentine Commune should pro- 
ceed honourably and worthily — a thing which it is wholly 
impossible should rightly be brought to pass unless some 
man of experience and renown be set over them and appointed 
to be master of the works ; forasmuch as it is said that there 
cannot in the whole world be found one of better avail in 
these and in many other things, than Master Giotto, son of 
Bondone, and that he is to be received in his own country 
asagreat master and to enjoy universal repute in thecityafore- 
said, ... to this end it is provided that the Lords Priors 
and others shall have power on behalf of the Commune of 
Florence to elect and depute the said Master Giotto to be 
director of the building and work of the church of Santa 
Reparata and of the erection and completion of the walls of 
the city of Florence." 

Giotto's instructions were to design a tower that should not 
only rival, but surpass the finest productions of the Greeks and 
Romans, and succeeding generations have attested the success of 
his efforts. Of great strength and solidity, the perfection of its 
proportions and the delicacy of its ornamentation give it a light- 
ness and a grace that charms every eye. It is divided into stories, 
from the three highest of which arched windows open, and the 
ascent of the 414 steps is made delightful by the vistas of beauty 
that break upon the sight as the climber mounts higher and 
higher. The first story alone had been erected when Giotto died, 
but he had prepared the designs for all five; the bas-reliefs — for 
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which he had made the models — are most beautiful, and Ruskin 
and other writers have waxed eloquent over the Arts, the Sacra- 
ments, the Virtues and the Works of Mercy. Yet, beautiful as 
these are, the secret of the Tower is not with them. They are 
complete in their eternal perifaction, but the Tower itself is so 
instinct with life that it would scarcely seem surprising if, in 
some saffron-hued dawn of spring, the same mysterious impulse 
which makes the flowers blow and the trees break out into leaf 
should crown the "Lily of Florence" with the promised spire 
and send it soaring up still further into the blue. 

For, exquisite as it is, the Campanile is not complete: the four 
piers that crown the summit were intended for the support of a 
spire, but the spire was never raised upon them, and therefore, 
as Longfellow says, like some lovely but incomplete lives it lacks 
its nimbus: — 

" In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto's tow'r, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone — 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, 
The builder's perfect and centennial flow'r, 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire." 

But it was this very incompleteness that endeared the Campa- 
nile to Browning, and in it he found the answer to his question : — 

" Why did it more than startle me ? " 

Completion implies finality, since that which is whole has no 
further possibilities. 

" 'Tis a life-long toil till our lump be leaven — 

The better ! what's come to perfection perishes. 
Things learned on earth we shall practise in heaven : 

Works done less rapidly Art most cherishes. 
Thyself shall afford the. example, Giotto ! 

Thy one work, not to decrease or diminish, 
Done at a stroke was just (was it not?) 'O', 

Thy great Campanile is still to finish." 

Experts tell us that the one justifiable criticism that may be 
passed upon the Tower is that its base seems too narrow for the 
height. Should Browning's suggestions ever be carried out and 
the spire — 
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" Soar up in gold full fifty braccia 
Completing Florence as Florence Italy," 

this seeming defect would probably be removed, as the Tower 
would then taper off into the sky; but the addition of this last 
touch is not altogether to be wished, for as it stands now a strain 
of pathos runs through its beauty, a pathos that makes it strangely 
akin to the human lives whose aspirations are so seldom matched 
by their achievements. It is here that Giotto reveals the modern 
as opposed to the classical spirit. The Greeks did not yearn for — 

" The light that never was on sea or land," 

but were satisfied with the light that they saw ; they were able to 
express so much and to express it with such perfection that they 
did not stretch out their hands to pluck the mystery from the 
heart of the world ; they strove after that trinity of Simplicity. 
Proportion and Restraint which when joined together make up 
the Lucidity of their entire devotion. Giotto and his compeers, 
on the other hand, steeped their souls in the tears that lie about 
the heart of things, their works breathe the pathos of finite 
yearning after the infinite, the beauty of mists and winds and 
starlit waters. Giotto's failures in attainment only made him 
more ardent in aspiration, for his whole scheme of Art is fraught 
with that symbolism which carries the mind of the beholder 
from the seen to the unseen. 

That aspiration is found to the full in the Campanile. The 
careful execution of the bas-reliefs cannot disguise their origi- 
nality ; in depicting sacred scenes Giotto was to a great extent 
bound by ecclesiastical fetters, but in abstract subjects he 
showed that power of intuition which makes him a pioneer in 
Art. Inconstancy, for example, tries to steady herself upon a 
rolling wheel while her draperies wave in the wind and her arms 
are thrown up in attempt to keep her balance. Injustice sits 
composedly at his gate, a robe covering his armor, while scenes 
of wrong and robbery are enacted at his feet. Infidelity holds 
an idol in his hand and exhibits it boastfully, unheeding the 
idol's cord about his neck, that makes its worshipper a captive. 

But these are details, and it is the Tower itself, glorious yet 
unfinished, that wears the consecration of the poet's dream, 
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whether it is seen in the dawnlight, rising dim and spirit-like 
from a billow of mist, telling of visions faded and hopes unfilled; 
or in the light of evening, after a day of gloom^when storm- 
clouds still hang in the sky and through their broken masses the 
sun-rays touch its glistening marbles into celestial glory. 

With each new realization of its beauty, the sadder it seems 
that he from whose genius it sprang should never have seen 
it. The rewards that he received show how highly his plans 
were esteemed, but the pension and the freedom of the city which 
were bestowed upon him could not have given him the joy that 
he would have felt if he had lived to see his plans carried out 
into a glowing reality. Why he should have left the work in 
Florence to fulfil a commission in Milan, we do not know; the 
frescoes which he painted there for AzzoVisconti have perished, 
although Vasari tells us that in his day they were held in high 
estimation; whether he exhausted himself with overwork or 
whether he contracted some illness in Milan, again we do not 
know, but soon after his return to Florence he passed away at 
the age of sixty, to the deep and lasting regret of his fellow- 
citizens, and was buried in the Cathedral. A monument by 
Benedetto da Majano was placed over his tomb some hundred 
years later with an inscription by the great scholar, Angelo Poli- 
ziano. The words that it puts into the mouth of Giotto would 
never have been used by him of himself, yet they are fully 
justified : — 

"I am he by whom dead Painting was restored to life, to 
whose right hand all was possible, by whom Art became one 
with Nature. No one ever painted more or better. Do you 
wonder at yon fair tower that holds the sacred bells? Know 
that it was I who bade her first rise towards the stars. For 
I am Giotto — what need is there to tell of my works ? Long 
as verse lives my name shall endure." 

And yet the best monument of Giotto is found in his works 
themselves; not because he was unsurpassed as an artist, but 
because he was ever reaching out towards a goal, and because 
his efforts to escape from his fetters brought freedom within the 
grasp of those who came after him. His aim was the expression 
of life; not Fact, but Idea, was the determining motive of his 
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work, he did not limit himself with a severe repression, nor with 
an ordered austerity; he was subject to prophet visitings, he 
heard the voices that cry in the wilderness, he strained his eyes 
to catch the Vision that still evades our human sight. Therefore 
it is that he gained a triumph that was far better than any mere 
success, and was permitted to enter Art's Holy of Holies and to 
breathe the fragrance of that Rosa Sempiterna which is the 
secret and inviolate mystery of the world. 

Mary Bradford Whiting. 
Ramsgate, England. 



